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THE ROMANTIC CONCEPTION OF LIFE AND THE 
MARXIST CONCEPTION OF HISTORY! 
M. M. Corttier, 0.?. 


HE mystery of life has intrigued man’s mind from the 
beginning, as his earliest ideas and beliefs show. Some 
men, indeed, have been so fascinated as to make it the 
focal point of all human experience and to see in it the basic 
type of reality on which everything else is modelled or to which, 
at least, it is ordered. There is, of course, one field in which such 
notions as ‘life’, ‘soul’ and ‘organism’ have a particularly powerful 
attraction, namely that of political philosophy. The ideal city- 
state of Plato is lesel on the conception of society as a great 
organism, a living universe animated by a single soul. Nor is it 
by accident that in his political philosophy Hegel was so greatly 
influenced by Plato’s thought, even if in taking it over he modified 
it profoundly. And om , in turn, is in this matter the principal 
source of Marx’s thought. 

If in fact we are to grasp Marx’s thought in its original contours 
before these became ironed out under the successive manipulations 
of his chief disciples Engels, Lenin and Stalin, we must try to see 
it in the context of the Hegelian school which was its starting 
point. The main lines of Marxism were laid down in the philo- 
sophic climate of Germany—more exactly Prussia—of the years 
1830-1845. Hegel himself had died in 1831, but his thought 
dominated succeeding thinkers who could do no more than 
repeat the Master’s philosophy while at the same time struggling 
vainly against it. Their first reaction was that Hegel had said the 
last word and left ner ge the next generation to add to what 
seemed the completed edifice of philosophy. They consequently 
laboured under the malaise common to all who regard themselves 
as ‘Epigonoi’, the generation immediately following the mighty 
the realm of philosophy if all, as seemed to them, had been 
thought and formulated? They were like workmen out of a job 
on the day after the world was supposed to end, dumbfounded 
that nothing had happened after all 

Very soon, however, some among them were moved by the 
1 The translation of an article published in Nova et Vetera, for June 19$7. 
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desire to assert themselves and leave some sort of mark on the 
history that flowed on beyond this quasi-Last Judgment. It was 
this desire which is the key to their attitude and their thought. 
It was by no means disinterested, nor, it can be well imagined, 
was it the best guarantee of complete acsngege | or sincerity. 
This will to force into continuing movement at all costs—and to 
one’s own profit—a course of history theoretically ended is 
clearly at work in the young Marx, himself the most brilliant of 
the ‘Epigonoi’. The complete edifice of Hegelianism had to be 
scrutinized to see whether it really was as faultless in all its details 
as it seemed at first sight. The work of criticism thus begun 
inevitably revealed cs points and imperfections, and Marx and 
his companions were led in time to throw overboard more than 
one of the Master’s positions. But the fundamental point for them 
at this stage was to retain Hegel’s point of perspective. To begin 
with, the truth of Hegel’s vision was never questioned. They 
were to end by saying that he did see falsely. But that was an 
unforeseen result. For the moment the problem was to see just a 
little further than him, to prolong his work, to out-Hegel Hegel. 
This, it seemed at the time, was the only way one could claim the 
name of philosopher. Hegelianism is, in fact, a sort of groundswell 

ing through all Marxism. For that reason we must examine 
it briefly here. 


Hegel is the pas hilosopher of the romantic period. 
Now the place that life played in the thought of the romantics 
is well known. ‘Life’ is one of the keywords which, like all 
keywords and fashionable phrases of a school of thought or 
period—compare the word ‘history’ today—is vague and 
indefinite enough to bear the most varied meanings. But it is 
perhaps in rey vi of an aesthetic ideal that the romantic idea 
of life is best understood. 

The eighteenth century, the century of the Enlightenment 
and of Reason, had a fixed canon of beauty whose leading 
characteristics were clarity, precision, firmness of outline and 
symmetry. Euclidean geometry served as the model for all the 
arts and sciences. Everything could be formulated and expressed. 
In fact it was this domination by clear-cut reason which con- 
stituted beauty. Eighteenth-century French prose is one field in 
which this aesthetic system was most successful. 
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The taste for order and proportion has its limits: there is more 
to man than these; and it was a reaction to this which gave birth 
to romanticism. Untamed nature, too, has its poetry, and 
popular treasures of folklore which a sophisticated, elaborated art 
disdains. The edifice built by reason was cosmopolitan, and its 
cosmopolitanism was that of the French language and of the 
French philosophes; but it was surely wrong to discount other 
languages, each with its own particular genius and natural 
spontaneity. Life (for it is life which is our subject) resists being 
confined within formulae which are applicable in the dead rigid 
world of mathematics; and it is this resistance which is a mark 
of its superior status. 

Reason and the aesthetic canon associated with it, together 
with the ideal of knowledge which it represented, were discarded. 
To cope with life in all its dynamic spontaneity other faculties 
are required, poetry and feeling for example. The attempt to 
translate everything into clear ideas was given up. For rational 
analysis destroys its own object precisely by isolating it from the 
universal movement within which alone it has any actual being. 
It is like cutting off a limb to study it better, forgetting that the 
member is only a member in the whole living organism. Hegel 
frequently repeats this criticism of the ‘reason’ of the Enlighten- 
ment, the Verstand, understanding. Reality is different from the 
representation of it given by the understanding and, as we have 
said, a faculty different from the latter is required to apprehend it: 
feeling, poetry, ‘enthusiasm’; it is this that Hegel calls reason, 
Vernunft. 

What then are the characteristics of life? Life is seen as unity, 
movement, fluidity. These are the central themes round which 
the thought of Hegel is built. They are not peculiar to him, but 
his originality lies in having conceptualized the insights of the 
romantics. 

(a). Unity. There are many examples in the history of sociology 
and economics of the conception of society based on the analo 
of the living organism. Now we can distinguish between ‘life’ and 
an individual living thing. And in the first instance it is the latter 
which serves as a model for this conception. Romanticism pushed 
the analogy further. It admitted that life manifests itself in the 
individual organism as the unifying principle which gives it its 
structure. But it also held that the individual organism is never- 
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theless involved in the history of the species, is derived from the 
species and is replaced at death by another individual; it is a i 
of a vast process, the process of birth and death. “The life of the 
child is the death of the parents.’ If then, considered in itself, the 
individual living organism is a whole and its members only have 
existence within that whole, it can also be said, according to the 
romantics, that in regard to the species the individual in turn 
becomes the part and the species the whole. 

As we have just said, however, romanticism did not stop short 
at a consideration of the world of living things. It was not merely 
marked by a predilection for the biological sciences. It was a 
vitalist philosophy, that is, it identified the whole of reality with 
life described in this way. Not only animals or plants are parts of 
their species: everything that exists, every individual, every 
human individual, every piece of matter, is a part of that vast 
unity, that ocean of flux, which makes up reality. Reality, the 
whole of reality, is ‘life’; there is no reality other than this 
universal life, and the vocation of the individual is to identify 
himself with this life of the whole, to merge and lose himself in 
it, to attune himself to its rhythm and make the cosmic heartbeats 
his own. 

In general this idea is pushed to extremes and that is why the 
romantic philosophers are mostly pantheists. God is not distinct 
from the world, the Creator above creation; he is the soul of this 
life, or this life itself. The romantic philosophers are philosophers 
of immanence: the kingdom of is present in nature and in 
history. It is only on the most superficial glance that diversity 
and multiplicity appear as characteristics lt the activity of men 
and things: behind this multiplicity we must know how to 
discern the whole, the unity present in the multiple. We must go 
back to the source. This source however is not remote: it is 
within the soul, close at hand, and the soul has only to have the 
necessary vision and not be misled by the laborious analysis 
carried on by the understanding or discursive reasoning. 

We are therefore no longer in the realm of ‘clear and distinct’ 
ideas here: rather it is a question of intimate contact with deeper 
and more obscure forces. The disastrous decay in the meaning 
of mystery dates from the romantic period as the antithesis of 
the century of the Enlightenment. That it possesses a clarity which 
banishes all mystery is a concession readily granted to rational 
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emesoee sg it is for that very reason that it is judged to be 
impoverished, limited and sterile. Mystery, on the other hand, is 
to be sought in the realm of the irrational and the instinctive: the 
more obscure a thing is, the more profound it must be. This 
quickly led to philosophies of the unconscious, according to 
which the unconscious was superior to consciousness in power 
if not in content. The notion that mystery is clarity, an excess 
of light for a finite intelligence, and that contemplation of 
mystery in fact enriches the mind, was lost sight of. 

In this respect, of course, Hegel went beyond the romantics, 
for his aim was the same as the rationalist aim of the Enlighten- 
ment. For him ‘reason’ or thought should grasp the substance of 
those things which, according to the romantic theory could only 
be apprehended by faculties other than reason. Men and thi 
formed part of a totality, cosmic being. Their whole significance 
lay in their being parts and this was the view held by the vitalist 
philosophers of the romantic school. 


* * * 


(b). The second dominant idea in Hegel’s thought was that of 
flux. Movement distinguishes the living from the inorganic, 
which is static, inert and fixed. Life is a ‘becoming’ or development 
consisting of growth, maturity and decline. And this is true both 
of individual living things and of the larger unity to which they 
belong: both show movement—sometimes even agitated move- 
ment—trenewal and decay. Life is like a stream perpetually replen- 
ished, flowing on continuously despite the alternation of the life 
and death of individuals. The individual life is, after all, only a 
brief episode in a continuous process, the surface ripple that is 
the outward appearance of the unmoving depths of endless 
duration. Thought should penetrate to this deeper level below 
individual histories. 

[Philosophy] is the process that creates its own moments in its 

course, am goes through them all; and the whole of this 

movement constitutes its positive content and its truth. This 

movement includes, duenslens, within it the negative factor as 

well, the element which would be named falsity if it could be 
considered one from which we had to abstract. The element 
that disappears has rather to be looked at as itself essential, not 
in the sense of being something fixed, that has to be cut off 
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from truth and allowed to lie outside it, heaven knows where; 
just as similarly the truth is not to be held to stand on the 
other side as an immovable lifeless positive element. Appearance 
is the process of arising into being and passing away again, a 
process that itself does not arise and does not pass away, but is 
per se, and constitutes reality and the life-movement of 

In this way truth is the bacchanalian revel, where not a soul is 
sober; and because every member no sooner gets detached 
than it eo ipso collapses rn sme the revel is just as much a 
state of transparent, unbroken calm. Judsed by that move- 
ment, the particular shapes which mind assumes do not indeed 
subsist any more than do determinate thoughts or ideas; but 
they are, all the same, as much positive and necessary moments, 
as negative and transitory.” 


(c). Traditional logic assumed that the essential function of 
mind was to affirm truth which had an absolute value, and that 
‘yes’ is irreconcilable with ‘no’. To grasp totality entire a new 
logic is required, the Hegelian dialectic. Every affirmation, every 
thing, every aspect of the real is only a transitory moment; dialectic 
will allow us to grasp the contraries in their movement from 
one to the other, for it is this that makes up the immanent life 
of the whole. The ‘yes’ is the ‘yes’ of the ‘no’, and the ‘no’ is the 
‘no’ of the ‘yes’, reality being the incessant passage of the one 
into the other. 

The term ‘dialectic’ is fashionable: it has been used so much 
that it has lost all distinctness of outline. In the Hegelian sense, 
however, dialectic is inseparable from this immanentist monism; 
it is not simply methodological. 


* * * 


Society and history are the main centre of interest in Hegel’s 
reflections. His monism is peculiarly adapted to explaining social 
realities. It provides the _ link connecting history with 
society and thus forms the basis of what is called historicism. 

While the eighteenth century in general left history outside the 
range of its investigations the philosophy of the romantic period 


2 Hegel: The Mind, Preface. Translated by J. B. Baillie. London, 
Allen and Unwin, ition (1931), p. 105. 
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set itself to understand it. For the Enlightenment, history dealt 
only with the contingent event, the isolated chance happening 
not susceptible to a general law and therefore of no interest to 
reason. One of their ideas was, however, taken over: namely the 
inevitability of human progress. Man, after all, is rational, and 
reason assures him of continual scientific conquest. Moreover, 
happiness, which results from a life in conformity with reason, 
lies well within his grasp. 

This idea of inevitable progress was taken up by romantic 
vitalism, but was given a Rise 8 The law of progress became 
the law of growth, of development. The whole universe, and in 
particular the sum total of civilization, can be likened to a develop- 
ing organism: the picture is no longer that of mankind on an 
ascending path, leading to progressively greater insight and 
happiness; the entire universe, with consciousness as its highest 
manifestation, is seen in the making, building itself up like a 
growing plant. 

This idea of a growing organism is the central idea of Hegel’s 
philosophy of history. But here again the distinction must be 
drawn between life and the individual living thing: the former, 
as we have seen, amounts to more than the latter. Put in other 
words, the individual is a moment in the history of the species. 

In Hegel’s conception of things, in fact, two ideas overla 
History in its totality is conceived as a living thing, a living iia. 
which resembles the entire rather than the individual. 
There is, indeed, a history of peoples and cultures, but in and 
through this histo ra is universal en There is really only 
one living thing which changes continuously as individual li 

succeed one another. Civilizations and empires rise and 
like so many manifestations of a more profound reality which 
Hegel identifies with God and which is universal history; the 
patterns characteristic of the succeeding ages form and pan 
Behind these changes world history pursues its inexorable course. 
The stream of life sustains all living things. Thus it is that Hegel 
aks of ‘the progressive Rosiinane + of truth’ through the 
dialectical flux of life and death. 

‘The bud disappears when the blossom breaks through, and 
we might say that the former is refuted by the latter; in the 
same way when the fruit comes, the blossom may be explained 

to be a false form of the plant’s existence, for the fruit appears 
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as its true nature in the place of the blossom. These stages are 
not merely dificsentianns ; they supplant one another as being 
incompatible with one another. But the ceaseless activity of 
their own inherent nature makes them at the same time 
moments of an organic unity, where they not merely do not 
contradict one another, but where one is as necessary as the 
other; and this equal necessity of all moments constitutes alone 
and thereby the life of the whole.’ 

Just as the species lives on although individuals are born and 
die, the older generation making way for the younger, so too the 
succession of e results from a necessary law. In its turn eve 
epoch too will pass through all the cycles from infancy rr 4 
maturity to decline. Furthermore, it is the law of dialectic 
opposition which governs the transition from one epoch to 
another: the birth of one is the death of the other. 

As an epoch advances in age, its successor lies hidden within it 
as a child which gradually devours its parent. The idea of revolu- 
tion evidently has one of its sources here. 

Thus Hegel speaks of his time as a time of gestation and of 
transition to a new period. He has broken with the past: 

‘The spirit of man has broken with the old “ie of things 
hitherto prevailing, and with the old ways of thinking, and is 
in the mind to let them all sink into the depths of the past and 
to set about its own transformation. It is indeed never at rest, 
but carried along the stream of progress ever onward. But it is 
here as in the case of the birth of a child; after a long period of 
nutrition in silence, the continuity of the gradual growth in 
size, of quantitative change, is s y cut short by the first 
breath drawn—there is a break in the process, a qualitative 
change—and the child is born. In like manner the spirit of the 
time, growing slowly and quietly ripe for the new form it is to 
assume, loosens one fragment ee another of the structure of 
its previous world. That it is tottering to its fall is indicated 
only by symptoms here and there. Frivolity and again ennui, 
which are spreading in the established order of things, the 
undefined foreboding of something unknown—all these 
betoken that there is something else approaching. This gradual 
crumbling to pieces, which did not alter the general look and 

aspect of the whole, is interrupted by the sunrise, which, in a 
3 Ibid., p. 68. 
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flash and at a single stroke, brings to view the form and structure 


of the new world.” 

An epoch in history is thus an individual thing. But the indivi- 
dual living thing is endowed with its own organs and is distinct 
from its environment and from other individuals. No longer, 
then, is it a matter of affirming the permanence of human nature 
throughout the ages and in different environments, but rather of 
stressing the ‘successive transformations which differentiate men 
of different epochs. Time, in fact, is the differentiating factor. 
Each epoch has its own religion, philosophy, art, law and political 
system, and these cannot be reduced to any common measure. 
Man is imprisoned in time, in his own time, and he no longer 
lives. through contact with a non-temporal absolute, but by the 


spirit of the age. As it is the soul which gives life to the individual, . 


so each epoch is animated by a spirit, the spirit of the age, what 
Hegel its concept. The potentialities of this, like those of an 
acorn, are only gradually developed. The measure of man is no 
longer the eternal. His perfection consists rather in being circum- 
jon a by time, by his own age. 
“When we want to see an oak with all its vigour of trunk, its 
reading branches and mass of foliage, we are not satisfied to be 
eae an acorn instead. In the same way science, the crowni 
glory of a spiritual world, is not found complete in its initi 
stages. The hedieing of the new spirit is the outcome of a 
widespread revolution in manifold forms of spiritual culture; 
it is the reward which comes after a chequered and devious 
course of development, and after much struggle and effort. 
It is a whole which, after running its course and laying bare all 
its content, returns again to itself; it is the resultant abstract 
notion of the whole. But the actual realization of this abstract 
whole is only found when these previous shapes and forms, 
which are now reduced to ideal moments of the whole, are 
developed anew again, but developed and shaped within this 
new medium, and with the meaning they have thereby 
acquired.’® 
In fact the same living creature dies and is reborn continually; 
history is no more than the inevitable route followed in its succes- 
sive metamorphoses. At each stage the forms already acquired 


4 Ibid., p. 75. 
$ Ibid., pp. 75-6. 
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are retained. Hegel therefore affirms that the accumulation of 
historical experience is progress. And since the whole which 
develops in this way is divine—the fundamental viewpoint is 
pantheistic—the history which unrolls is the history of God. 
God is the history of God. God is the result of a growth which is 
that of God himself, just as the oak is the completed growth of 


the acorn. 


* * * 


The sequence of epochs is thus a succession of organisms. But 
an organism presupposes a principle of unity and life, a soul; and 
so each epoch has its ‘spirit’. If we ask, how does this spirit express 
itself, how does it reach its full expansion, we are told: by being 
consciousness. History, or the epoch, are history, or the epoch, 

Consciousness, however, varying pm of perfection 
power, just as there are several degrees in the growth and expan- 
sion of a living creature. It can remain shut up in itself, or it may, 
on the contrary, attain what Hegel calls effectiveness, reality. 
It is only at a certain age that a tree bears fruit. The acme of 
consciousness, the stage at which its fruits appear, is the sphere 
of society, and the State. 

If, then, history is the history of consciousness, and of con- 
sciousness at its highest level, history culminates in the State. 

‘The State is the divine Idea as it exists on earth. ... We must, 
therefore, worship the State as the manifestation of the divine 
on earth, and consider that, if it is difficult to comprehend 
nature, it is infinitely harder to grasp the essence of the State. ... 

The State is the march of God through the world. . . . The 

State must be comprehended as an organism. . . . To the 

complete State belongs, essentially, consciousness and thought. 

The State knows thus what it wills. . . . The State is real. . . . 

Truc reality is necessity. What is real is eternally necessary. . . . 

The State exists for its proper end. . . . The State is the realization 

of the ethical idea, actually existing. . . .’6 

The destiny of the individual finds its meaning in the life of 
the State. We have seen that the part lives with the life of the 


6 The Philosophy of Law, translated by J. Loewenberg, in Hegel: Selections (Scribner, 
The Modern Student’s Library), 1931, p. 443. 
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whole, and that it is only a living part by virtue of the whole. 
The destiny of the individual is to be a member of the State, 
which is the conscious whole, the realization of God. His vocation 
is to serve the State and make its will his own. 

To fulfil his destiny it is not enough for the individual to be a 
member of civil society, by which Hegel means the whole 
network of economic exchange, labour and commerce; for on 
this plane, although there already is solidarity, the unity of the 
whole has not yet reached full consciousness. It is the State which 
is the realization of the absolute Mind, the State as judging and 
willing in the person of the monarch. In this way it can be said 
that society exists for and through the State. 

There have indeed been progressive realizations of this absolute 
Mind. The Eastern empires, Greece and Rome were early stages 
in its upward progress. The Prussian monarchy was the contem- 

rary realization, the ‘realization of absolute truth’, of ‘liberty’. 
The history of the world is nothing else than the development of 
the idea of liberty; ‘the realization of the spirit’, ‘the true natural 
theology’, ‘the justification of God in history . . . what has 
happened and what happens . . . is essentially his work’. 

What does this mean? If the State is the incarnation of God, 
it is the creator of truth and law. Justice is nothing more than 
State power. In fact, an empire asserts itself by the State encounter- 
ing other States and triumphing over them by force, imposing 
on them its own laws and conceptions. The dialectical process 
in history is the succession of empires each embodying the 
military power of the State. Conflict and war are good things: 
it is by them that the State triumphs and the incessantly changing 
character of life is affirmed. 

Finally, if history is the judgment of God, this means that 
oo the fait accompli, is the ultimate justification of what men 


* * * 


It was necessary to dwell at | on this Hegelian conception 
for it is the foundation of that of Marx. Marx, indeed, revolted 
inst the Master’s position, but not with sufficient violence to 
demolish his fundamental premises. Historicism remains character- 
istic of Marxism also; one has only to recall the Communist Mani- 
festo of 1848. History is a progressive succession of worlds, each 
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coming to birth through its dialectical antagonism to its pre- 
decessor, and each representing a totality with its own conception 
of man, his religion, philosophy, law and institutions. An historical 
epoch is certainly no longer the epoch of a dominant State, 
universal history no longer a succession of empires. But the place 
of the dominant State and of the empires is taken by a dominant 
class and the régime typical of its supremacy. 

In the famous drafts of 1844 which are known under the name 
of Economico-philosophical Manuscripts and contain the germ of his 
principal ideas, a first, very imperfect, outline, as it were, of what 
was to emerge as Capital, Marx retains the ambition of developing 
the whole of history from a single concept expressed in the 
image of the acorn and the oak. The idea of alienated labour 
solves the enigma of history by explaining the organic and 
necessary bond which links together all the stages of economic 
development as well as all the economic doctrines which are their 
conscious counterpart. It also allows the future development of 
history to be described: Marxist prophecy claims to be scientific; 
in fact it appeals to the law of the dialectical development of 
history and applies it to the future. 

In a primary sense, then, Marx did no more than develop 
Hegel’s line of thought. But he also criticized Hegel; and his 
criticism was directed principally against the myth of the State. 
The idea of the State as distinct from society and superior to it, 
he criticized as an abstraction, a product of idealism, what Marx 
called an ideology. 

Marx indeed kept to the vitalist view of history. So much so, 
in fact, that it could be said that his rupture with idealism and his 
eventual materialism resulted from his treating history very much 
as a physiologist would. History is a living thing? Very well, 
then: what is the organ that makes it move, what are its glands 
and what are their secretions in sickness and in health? By this 
physiological examination the animating principle, the soul of 
society was revealed to be its economy, that is, production rela- 
tionships, or, more precisely, the relationships of men as deter- 
mined by the ownership of the instruments of production. 

In historicism of the Hegelian stamp, the mere existence of a 
thing, an institution, an idea was its own justification. To all this 
Marx gave an ethical twist: epochs succeed one another by a 
necessary law, and history is the history of an alienation. Humanity 
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undergoes pathological states and these are the contrary of the 
normal state according to the dialectic. Capitalism is the extreme 
case of alienation and it will necessarily engender the state of 
human re-appropriation. 

Moreover, what is characteristic of the pathological phase in 
history is ideology: the State is an ideological form. The alienation 
and frustration felt by the individual and Society are at the origin 
of the projection of the ideal State, in the imaginary, unreal 
heavens of religion and law: of the State, that is, which should 
exist and of which man has, in fact, been deprived. Thus the 
State which was born in 1789—and this for Marx was the proto- 
type of the Hegelian State—proclaimed liberty, equality and 

ternity and in so doing disguised and consolidated an economic 
or real situation, that of liberal capitalism in which, in fact, 
servitude, inequality and strife prevailed. What is required, and 
what the dialectical law of history will necessarily produce, is an 
actual state of affairs, a Society in which these values, instead of 
being affirmed on the plane of the ideal, will be actually experi- 
enced in reality; a Society, therefore, which will have eliminated 
the State in so far as it brings it out of the realm of thought into 
that of spontaneous action. 

The point to be noted, however, is that the Society which 
renders the State obsolete is conceived on the model of the 
Hegelian State. For Hegel’s selfconsciousness Marx substituted 
‘sensible reality’, but this sensible reality retained more than one 
element proper to ‘consciousness’. Real man, man who is re- 

is first of all a collective entity, the Gattungswesen, a 
generic being: all humanity, in fact; the individual only exists in, 
through and for this totality; hiis vocation and fullest development 
is to live as a member of the community. On the other hand this 
totality represents divinity in the sense of being pure immanence, 
aalaion all transcendence. Re-possessed man is man’s God. 
Finally (and we lack sufficient space to dwell on this here), 
humanity is again conceived as a living entity endowed with an 
animating principle, work, praxis, from which all vital functions 
derive. , for example, is charity in the Christian sense 
avoided? In the first place charity is one of the illusions of ideo- 
logy. But in the second place, and more fundamentally, both the 
egoism of alienated man and the altruism of social man are 
simply the natural functionings of an organism in sickness and 
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health. Altruism is no more than the normal heartbeat of the 
organism ‘generic man’. 
wer 


Echoes of Hegelian vitalism are also found in other Marxist 
notions: for example, class-warfare, the fruitfulness of revolution, 
the Party, ‘consciousness’, the emanation of the proletariat which 
is the spearhead of history. It was this vitalism which made it easy 
for Engels and later his successors to graft on to Marxism the 
biological theories of Darwin on evolution and the struggle for 
existence. The romantics had prepared the ground. 

Finally, it was of set purpose that I described the Marxist 
attempt to analyse the economic principles governing the course 
of history as a physiological examination. The theory of the 
infra-structure and the super-structure and their interaction does, 
in fact, presuppose an analogy between an epoch and a living 
creature endowed with a system of organs. It means that Marxist 
materialism, like > — before it, - seized on the romantic 
images of life and the living thing and has subjected them to 
cuales and modification rather than radical criticism. It may 
well be that, for all the talk of scientific materialism, it is this 

istence of the romantic myth which in the last resort accounts 
or the fascination which Marxism has exercised. 


* * * 


Our conclusion will be brief. The error of vitalism in the eyes 
of Christian thought is to think of all life, including the life of the 
spirit, as being of the same type as vegetative or animal life. 
Hegel’s Spirit and Marx’s History behave like the animals we see 
in the Zoo. The result, willed or not, is a primacy given to the 
irrational, to becoming and to force. i 

What these philosophies have failed to see is that where life is 
at its highest, where it ee most fully in the infinite life of 
God, it is divested of such distinguishing marks as are a sign of 
imperfection.” The life of the spirit is a life of knowledge and 
love, of dialogue and friendship with a transcendent God. It is 
because he or she is called to this life that every human n has 
an absolute value; in this respect he is nobler than the life of the 


7 Cf. the fine study by Olivier Lacombe, ‘L’Intelligence et la Vie’, in Chemins de I Inde et 
Philosophie chrétienne (Paris, 1956), pp. 105-125. 
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species and social life, and the whole purpose of society is to make 
it possible for each human being to develop fully his life as a 
person. Because the human person is called to enter into com- 
munion with the Absolute, that secere is sacred, is an inviolable 
sanctuary, and its horizon is not limited by history or the epoch; 


its horizon and its measure are divine goods which are imperish- 
able, and its vocation to share in them rests on no other title than 
personality itself. 


| 
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DOMINICAN LETTERS 
II—A Chaplain to the Forces, 1632 


GODFREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


HE letter printed below is a reminder of how sketchy is 

our knowledge of the English Dominicans during the 

half-century prior to the foundation of Bornhem in 1658 
and the start of the registers of clothing and profession. English- 
men who joined the order joined abroad, and their particulars 
were recorded in the registers of foreign convents, registers that 
for the most part are no longer extant. In 1615 these scattered 
members were formed into an English Congregation, but without 
a house of its own and without even } a most rudimen 
archives. Thus any chance reference to a Dominican at this dar 
period is a find of some importance, and this letter is a fair 
example of what we may still hope to unearth in some archive in 
almost any part of western Europe. 

All that is known of the writer of this letter is what he tells us 
himself. He is writing to the master-general, Nicholas Ridolfi. 
The dispensation he asks for was beyond the powers of the 
master-general, and a copy of his letter was therefore sent to 
Propaganda. It is this copy only that has survived. It is here 
translated from the Latin. 

Most Reverend Father, 

Prostrate at your paternal feet, with all obedience possible 
I crave your blessing. A reverential fear has hitherto imposed a 
bridle of silence upon me and I have not dared to write. But 
mindful of the gentleness and zeal of such a Father, love has 
persuaded me to approach you. There was a widespread 
rumour of your coming into Flanders, and that was another 
reason for my silence, as I hoped to tell you by word of mouth 
what I now am compelled to write. 

After I had laboured some two or three years in England 
together with our other reverend fathers, it happened that, by 
the enterprise of some Catholic noblemen, a new regiment o: 
nearly two thousand soldiers was about to embark for the 

service of the Catholic King in Lower Germany. The greater 
part was infected with the heresy of the Protestants. Hoping to 
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bring them to a happier state, these gentlemen continually 
ante us that our holy order should undertake this ministry, 
and I, though most unworthy, acceded to their prayers and 
with the permission of the reverend Father Vicar undertook the 
burden. I scarcely doubted that this affair was fully known to 
your paternity from the start by the letters of our Father Vicar. 

I have now spent almost a year and a half in this ministry, 
and in that time — be to God) I have converted more than 
five hundred to the Faith. Daily new children are born to the 
Church, and it is in this matter that I seck most humbly to 
know the will of your paternity. 

Several young men here in Flanders have offered themselves 
to me, nin aaa birth and education, who wish to be 
clothed in our holy habit, and I humbly beg your paternity 
that, for as long as these turbulent times persist, you will be so 
good as to assign a house in one of im rovinces near to 
England where they can be received. As long as things go 
favourably for the Dutch and other heretics the persecution 
of the Catholics in — grows more intense. Therefore 
I trust your paternity will favour our province with, if possible, 
even greater love. 

While I was resident in England there was at London a 
Spanish nobleman named Charles de Coloma who had the 
office of ambassador for the Catholic King at the English court. 
He is now General Master of the Camp in Belgium and one of 
the foremost military leaders in the whole of Lower Germany. 
Such was his love for our order in England that all our religious 
who were then in London were maintained at his expense and 
protected from the pursuivants like his own servants. When 
Fr Dominic of St Thomas was apprehended and cast into 
prison he went to the King and procured his liberation. How 
can we poor things repay these benefactions? I therefore humbly 
beg your paternity to write to him and thank him for his 
singular devotion to our Congregation, lest our ingratitude 
should deprive us of the help and protection of his successors. 
And if it seems good to your paternity, would you please 
_ him to all the benefits of the order, as a singular te 
actor? 

Your paternity will forgive me for daring to write to you; 
I am at a loss to know whether or not you have heard these 
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things from Fr Vicar. The number of the brethren of our little 
Congregation in these parts is small indeed. In England there are 
Fr Vicar and Fr George Popham who reside in London; 
Fr George of St Thomas, Fr William Fowler and Fr Ralph 
Fowler, his brother; Fr Vincent della Cueta and Fr Dominic of 
St Thomas; all working in various parts of England. Working 
with me here in this bumper harvest is Fr Lewis of St Idelfonse, 
who is in some difficulty about staying here because of a special 
oath he took in the Roman college to return to England. 
Therefore I humbly ask your paternity that you will allay 
his scruples in this matter and grant him the further merit of 
obedience by ordering him to stay. May your reverend paternity 
long continue to help, for the comfort of our holy order and of 
the whole Church. 
Given in the royal camp near Diest in the province of 
Brabant, 12 September 1632. 
Would your paternity be good enough to direct the reply to 
the Rev. Fr Rector of our Irish brethren at Louvain. 
Your paternity’s most obedient son and client, 
fr Philip Lee de Ameros, Dominican.! 
We learn from this letter that in 1632 there were seven English 
Dominicans in England and two in Belgium. In addition there 
was Robert Armstrong? who was finishing his studies in Rome, 
and his younger brother Thomas? who was undergoing his 
novitiate at Naples. Eight of these eleven—the Vicar-General 
Thomas Middleton, Popham, George of St Thomas (Catchmay), 
Vincent della Cueta or Cueva (Craft), William Fowler, Lewis of 
St Idelfonse and the Armstrongs—will be known to readers of 
A Hundred Homeless Years. The other three, including the writer 
of this letter, have never before been named among the Domini- 
cans. Ralph Fowler is not entirely unknown. He entered the 
English College in Rome in October 1623, aged about thirty- 
five, and left in the following February.‘ Thence he went to 
Douai and received the four minor orders at Arras on 22 February 
1625. On 13 February 1625,° Richard Ireland, a priest at Paris, 


1 Propaganda Archives, vol. 74. Lettere di Germania, Colonia, . . . Fiandra, etc, 1632, £.266, 

2 Robert Armstrong took his brother’s name, Thomas, as his religious name. He studied 
at the college of the Minerva and left for England 22 October 1633. (Arch. of Minerva, 
Acta Collegii S. Thomae, p. 101.) 

3 He left the English College in Rome to join the order, 22 January 1632. (CRS, 40, p. 2.) 

4 CRS, 39, p. 202. 

5 CRS, 10, p. 234. 
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writes to Thomas Rant, the clergy agent in Rome: 

‘This morning I received a letter from Mr Dr Cheney at 
Douay whereby I understand that Mr Fowler is entered among 
the Benedictines and he beginneth his novitiateship there. I forgot 
to send your letter the last week to him, and now I think it not fit 
for divers reasons, so I must keep it more.” 

Ralph evidently changed his mind and joined the Dominicans, 
but nothing further is known of him. 

Dominic of St Thomas, a confessor fidei, defies identification, 
though he may be known under some other name. Charles de 
Coloma was ambassador in England from April 1622 till October 
1624, and again from January 1630 till March 1631. During his 
first period he interceded with James I for the liberation of 
‘Fisher the Jesuit and Buck the priest, who has £1500 left to 
him’.” Fisher is the well-known Jesuit John Percy but Buck has 
not been identified, so may possibly be the Dominican. 

Philip Lee’s letter was considered by the cardinals of Propaganda 
on 14 December 1632: 

“As regards the conversion of 500 soldiers, the Congregation 
ordered the matter to be taken up with the General of the 
Dominicans, having first obtained a more particular relation of 
these conversions. As for Fr Lewis, the Congregation considered 
that if it so pleased his Holiness it was possible to proceed by way 
of declaration or dispensation, to salve Fr Lewis’s conscience, 
especially if testimony could be obtained from the Belgian 
Nuncio as to his fitness.’ 

On 24 January Fr Lewis’s case was again considered: 

“The Congregation ordered that the Belgian Nuncio be written 
to, so that having satisfied himself as to the qualities of Fr Lewis 
and as to the progress that he and his companion were making 
in the conversion of the soldiers, he should grant him the faculty 
to remain for three years in the service of these soldiers, notwith- 
standing the oath to return to England which the said friar took in 
the English College, provided that at the end of the three years, 
or earlier if he leaves the services, he shall be bound by his oath 
to return to England.”® 

Where did Lewis of St Idelfonse take the mission oath? Lee says 


6 West. Cath. Arch., B. 47, no. 120. 

7 Cal. S. P. Dom., 1619-23, p. $11. 

8 Propaganda Archives, l.c., f. 275. 

9 ib. Acts Congregationis 8 (1632-3), p. 175. 
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‘in Collegio Romano’; the Congregation says ‘in Collegio 
Anglicano’. Obviously the oath was taken only in the English 
colleges and it looks as though the Venerable English College in 
Rome is meant. But there is no student in the register there who 
can possibly be identified with Lewis. There may be another 
explanation. When Lewis entered the college of the Minerva in 
July 1629 it is stated in the register: 

‘He is a son of the province of Spain and of the convent of 
Toro, but has sworn to return to the province of England.’ 

This suggests that he either took the oath at one of the English 
colleges in Spain before joining the order, or else that his oath 
was not the ordinary mission oath but a special one binding him 
to the Congregation of the English Dominicans. He left Rome on 
20 September 1631,11 so had been about a year with Lee in 
Brabant. 

Something more will be heard of Lewis in our next Dominican 
Letter, but we can do no more for his companion Philip Lee but 
wonder what happened to him. Meanwhile we note the long 
shadows cast by coming events. A quarter of a century later, 
Bornhem was to be founded in Brabant, where these two army 
chaplains laboured so fruitfully, and its donor was to bear the 
honoured name of de Coloma. 


10 Minerva, Liber Collegii S. Thomae, p. 42. 
11 ib. Libro dell’ uscita, f. 5. 
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T. S. ELIOT AND CHILDREN 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


childhood, and at times this preoccupation has shown 
itself as a search for a lost Eden. In Burnt Norton the 
leaves are alive with the laughter of children: 
‘Quick, said the bird, find them, find them .. .’ 
In Little Gidding there are 
‘the children in the apple-tree 
Not known, because not looked for 
But heard, half heard, in the stillness 
Between two waves of the sea.’ 
Moreover, as the waves of the sea recall the river-god from 
The Dry Salvages that ‘was present in the nursery’, so the apple- 
tree, acting as a double symbol, recalls both the expulsion from 
the garden and the cross that made redemption possible. 

This theme has found its repetition in the plays, notably in 
The Family Reunion, where Harry speaks nostalgically of the 
hollow tree in which he played ‘Injuns’ and regrets the summer- 
house that has been put in its place “to please the children’. For the 
question that confronts Harry is “Who am I?’—a question, in 
some form or other, that all Mr Eliot’s dramatis personae have to 
answer. In The Confidential Clerk the problem is intensified 
because there the question or quest of self-identification is closely 
allied with that of heredity and illegitimacy. In The Cocktail 
Party the problem is the same, though there the quest is concealed 
in the question. 

The Cocktail Party had its premiére at the Edinburgh Festival; 
when the curtain went up Lavinia and Edward Chamberlayne 
had been married five years. Later, when the play was transferred, 
the number was increased to twelve. What was the reason? 
I suspect that it was bound up with something that Mr Eliot had 
to say ten years before in 1939 when he published his book on 
The Idea of a Christian Society: ‘It would be more natural’, he 
wrote then, ‘as well as in better conformity with the Will of God, 
if there were more celibates and if those who were married had 
larger families.’ Hence it becomes more noticeable if after twelve, 
rather than five years, the Chamberlaynes have no children. 


M R T. S. ELIOT has often shown a preoccupation with 


~ 
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Again, in Martin Browne’s New York and London productions, 
Lavinia was shown resting on a couch at the beginning of the 
third act; some took this to mean that she was pregnant—and, 
since Edward’s old self-centred egotism had been replaced by a 
remarkable attentiveness to her, they felt that this lent strength to 
their supposition. Characteristically, Mr Eliot declined to comment. 

Once more, in his most recently published Ariel poem there is 
the same marked concern for children. (It might be added that 
there is equally a concern for those as yet unborn, which is per- 
haps alps way of saying that a poet is thinking of the future.) 
Yet the lack of attention since 1954 that has been paid to The 
Cultivation of Christmas Trees suggests that critics have either 
found this concern too repetitious to comment on, or else that 
they have been disconcerted by it. I believe the second of these 
two answers to be nearer the truth. 

The Journey of the Magi was originally published in an Ariel 
edition in 1927. Its concern was with death, but death in relation 
to the birth of a particular child; basically its sentiments had been 
echoed many times before in hymns and Christmas card greetings, 
although the language of its poetry was such that it lifted readers 
into another sphere. Likewise, The Cultivation of Christmas Trees 
is a nativity poem, concerned with the birth of a child and an 
‘awareness of death’, but concerned at the same time with the 
problem of distinguishing between being ‘childish’ and “becoming 
as a little child’: 

‘The child wonders at the Christmas Tree: 

Let him continue in the spirit of wonder . . .” 
The child sees the candle as a star and sees the angel with its 
spreading wings embracing the branches not only as a decoration 
‘but [as] an angel’. For the poem, published as a greetings card 
to be slipped into an envelope, is an invocation that the rapture, 


_ reverence and gaiety of the first remembered Christmas may not 


pall with the thirti- or fortieth, the seventi- or eightieth: 

‘(By “eightieth” meaning whichever is the last.)’ 
Neither fatigue, nor tedium must be allowed to creep in; neither 
bored habituation, nor the Sa a failure. There is, too, 
an express ing against the piety of the converted 

“Which may be wheel with a self-conceit 
Displeasing to God and disrespectful to the children . . .’ 
‘Disrespectful’ is a key word. 


h 

| 
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As there is a difference between being ‘childish’ and ‘becoming 
as a little child’, so there is a difference between ‘respect’ and 
‘respectability’. Respectability implies a host of minute obser- 
vances—the neatly tied cravat; being at one with the Establish- 
ment; conversation restricted to What Precisely and If and Per- 
haps and But; and a severe adherence to a strict Sunday discipline 
at all times. Of this side of his nature, Mr Eliot is most beautifull 
aware, having gently mocked at his own features of ‘clerical cut’. 
In fact, his friend Ezra Pound has carried the joking a step further, 
referring to ‘Old Possum’ as ‘the Rev. Eliot’. Others have found 
in his eagle-like bearing a similarity to that of an elder statesman 
(the subject on which he has written his latest play), while others 
have noticed a strong facial resemblance to ie late John Foster 
Dulles. Yet there lies the paradox that despite this conven- 
tional exterior he remains, linguistically, a poet and dramatist 
who has done more than any other poet or dramatist since 
Shakespeare’s day to revolutionize the common forms of speech. 

Respect informs all his best writing—be his subject the protec- 
tion of bird sanctuaries; the preservation of London squares; or 
the correct procedure when ad-dressing cats. Old Possum’s Book 
of Cats is ‘respectfully dedicated’ to all those that have assisted 
him, and in the last piece called “The Ad-dressing of Cats’ there is 
the wise advice to 

‘always keep in mind that he 
Resents familiarity’, _ 
followed by the suggestion that hats should also be raised because 
A cat’s entitled to expect 
These evidences of respect.’ 
Nox is it being "ewe chestertonian to submit that some of 
Mr Eliot’s profoundest beliefs are to be discovered in his one 
departure into nonsense verse, since there is a hierarchy in the 
animal kingdom no less binding than there is in the government 
of men. Remember that 
“A dog’s a dog—a cat’s A CAT’ 
and that cats, unlike dogs, are one of the very few animals (as 
recent veterinary research has shown) that are never bored with 
their own compariy: such minds as they have (if the word be 
permitted) are never blank. 

In another century, another poet wrote of the cat as ‘an 

instrument for the children to learn benevolence upon’. All along 


i 
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the line these too are Mr Eliot’s sentiments and indeed this 
attitude or approach comes through in every line that he has ever 
written. For his hierarchical view of society and the world is that 
everyone must know their appointed place—the favourite gold- 
fish swimming round the prickly pear or the domestic pet Lien 
before the hearth no less than the child or his elder. This does not 
bring with it an air of condescension or patronage because Mr 
Eliot with the humility that attends the great has never been 
afraid to listen to the voices of children—be they from Eden, or 
in the garden at Wishwood or Burnt Norton, or in the New 
Hampshire orchard 
‘Between the blossom—and the fruit-time’. 

How, in turn, it may be asked have the children responded and 
with what respect? 


II 

This is not merely a rhetorical question, because it is one that I 
propose answering by calling upon the children themselves. 
When I had the idea of editing a symposium for Mr Eliot’s 
seventieth birthday on 26 September, I had the aim of making it 
as comprehensive as possible; if there were to be voices from every 
generation, why not from the youngest of all? So I set about 
approaching hundreds of headmasters and headmistresses in 
order to gain their collaboration. I told them that if there was an 
eight-hundred-word restriction for their candidates, there was no 
restriction on theme or manner of approach. The best entries 
were included in my anthology.! However, in my comments 
here I shall not only draw upon the book, but upon the iences 
of having read hundreds of pieces by those whose essays had to be 
returned simply because there was not space to print them in the 
limited ae of pages at my disposal. 

later plays were preferred to the author’s earlier poems and first 
attempts at poetic drama. One boy in his last term at school 
wrote: ‘I revolt from Eliot’s view of society in The Waste Land. 
... Love is a sexual act in which the female is indifferent, the male 
lustful.’ Or if I may paraphrase from a girl, also in her last term, 
“We feel sick in the Sweeney poems. The mood is sordid—“‘She 
yawns and draws a stocking up.” The “feels” in the earlier works 
1 Published by Hart-Davis at 21s. and in the U.S.A. by Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
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are too thick, can be touched too easily.’ These are judgments 
that most people of the middle and older generations would 
reverse, a fact doubtless springing from the human weakness of 
always attaching the greatest importance to “what was contem- 
porary when one was young oneself’. 

For instance, quite a perc. of schools have produced Murder 
in the Cathedral, but few have so far ventured as far as The Family 
Reunion or The Confidential Clerk—a Jack of initiative lamented 
by several of the candidates. Once more, can this be due to the age 
barrier between those teaching and those taught? For those that 
are now teaching were ane 4 educated themselves during the 
period entre deux guerres when the threat of both Nazism and 
Fascism lent a kind of extra colour to the struggle between Church 
and State as symbolized in the struggle between the archbisho 
and the knights; but that colour has passed, or rather darken 
Atomic bombs have introduced new and terrifying shadows into 
the possibility of any future war. “We have become ensnared 
within a revolving circle of ambition, power, atoms’, said one 
contributor with reference to the current political scene—and 
then chose an image appropriate to her sex: “We are caught up... 
and whirled round as surely as if we were trapped in one our 
own . . . labour-saving devices, the washing machine.’ 

Some ts and dons might dismiss this remark as schoolgirl 
hyperbole. Which would, remembering the child’s age of 
fourteen, be a little unfair. After all, hydrogen and atom bombs 
have given a literal meaning to the phrase ‘being blown sky high’, 
which might a few years ago have been dismissed likewise as 
schoolboy exaggeration. Perhaps a working knowledge of atoms 
and the sense of insecurity that a stock-piling of hydroben bombs 
fosters is not unrelated to the present demand for space-fiction 
from all classes and ages. It may represent a modern form of 
escape no less than ghost stories did in the eighteenth century. 

‘Although the chose century was one of rationalism, ghost 
stories achieved a popularity which subsequently they have never 

assed; in the twentieth century, with its accent on materialism, 
something similar may have happened with regard to space- 
fiction. And yet if this is an age of materialism (as Mr Eliot 
contended in his book about a Christian society and later in his 
Notes Towards a Definition of Culture), then it is one that is being 
countered, from a literary point of view, by a most notable 
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Christian renaissance in letters. In that revival, Mr Eliot is one of 
the most significant protagonists, although as far back as the 
twenties he always cut something of a lone figure; like Yeats and 
Ezra Pound he stood aloof from those poets who grouped them- 
selves into bands, issuing manifestos and creating ‘schools’ of 
writing in which more often than not a strong party line was the 
principal binding thread. I was curious to note how two of the 
most popular poets in schools today were also lone figures— 
Dylan Thomas and John Betjeman. 

This may spring from a youthful fear of regimentation, 
working on the principle that, whereas armies fought against 
Nazism and Fascism, with Communism the best tactics are those 
of commando infiltration. “Hang it all, who wants to start a war 
with atom and hydrogen bombs?’ If such questions from the 
young we seem to have global implications and little to do with 
a poet celebrating his seventieth birthday, then the question 
‘Who am I?’ may seem to fade into insignificance. Yet precisel 
for that reason ‘it may become more necessary than ever to me | 
so. On one hand the individual is so small, on the other hand he is 
it’ important: that is a paradox of which Mr Eliot’s own dramatis 
personae, no less than his youthful admirers, are particularly aware. 
‘He knows that “the culture of the individual cannot be isolated 
from that of the group”. . . . He therefore gives his culture to the 
world, and with zt a portrait of the world as it is.’ 

The problem stated here is a perennial one—in fact so perennial 
that it might be called timeless. Indeed, it came as a shock to one 

irl in her middle teens to realize that The Cocktail as was 
othe acted in a modern setting in modern dress; then suddenly 
she understood that the characters belonged ‘to no century’, 
because their problems were ‘those which might happen at any 
time’. Their setting was in ‘a kind of universal limbo’—an inter- 
pretation emphasizing how Mr Eliot's drawing-rooms or 
consulting-rooms are really divine waiting-rooms of comedy in 
which changes are wrought in the characters that are as imper- 
ceptible as the transitions in which their thoughts move from 
prose into poetry. 

‘His language is communicated before it is understood’, 
suggested one boy. Another wrote to say: ‘I was impressed by 
the realism in the poetry, the human touch of the gin and water 
episode in Act I.’ Then another, this time illustrating his argu- 
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ments from The Waste Land, went on: ‘I liked, but did not under- 
stand, the interpolations in foreign tongues—Latin, French, 
Italian, German and Greek. . . . They added a professional touch 
. .. and we all secretly pride ourselves on our pronunciation of 
foreign words: “Le Prince d’ Aquitaine a la tour abolie”. Or which is 
simpler: “Shantih shantih shantih”’.’ 

This may have something to do with ‘all the sound or joy of 
primitive creation’ found by another in the lines: 

“Weialala leia 
Wallala leialala.’ 
Or it may have something to do with a relaxing quality, which 
one boy discovered while writing his essay in the school infirmary: 
‘I find T. S. Eliot so completely relaxing to read, especially when 
worried or bothered. A poem which really does relax me is 
Animula. It seems to unroll itself like a carpet. I can imagine 
myself to be there, moving among the legs of the tables and chairs.’ 
And with this tribute would seem to go the inference that without 
becoming ‘childish’, the poet has succeeded in “becoming as a 
little child’, just as in his Four Quartets he succeeded in recalling 
“the laughter in the garden’ no less than 
‘The bitter apple and the bite in the apple’, 

while bringing Burnt Norton and Eden together with Calv: 
and Little Gidding in the image of ‘the children in the apple-tree’. 

In the last forty years Mr Eliot has been described as both a 
classicist and a romantic—titles that have been bestowed by 
critics of different generations. Yet the garland that the young 
would bring today would best be worn by a poet of love. Against 
the increased mechanization of the world he has made verbal the 
thoughts of many in his insistence that 

‘all be well 
And all manner of thing shall be well’. (My italics.) 

For in his view no thing is ever too small not to matter—be it the 
child’s cry raised in protest against the triumphal battalions on the 
march; the angel spreading its wings over the Christmas tree; or 
the goldfish swimming round the prickly pear. No voice, cry or 
protest is ever wholly lost. Sometimes when everything is black 
and overcast and the odds are a hundred to one, men are fond of 
consoling themselves with the knowledge that there is just a cat’s 
chance that things may grow better. As a cat is ‘an instrument for 
children to learn benevolence upon’, so in turn children are 
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instruments. . . . The argument comes full cycle. For to poets, 
children have always served as symbols of hope, redemption and 
resurrection; even before they are born they unconsciously 
celebrate them in their verses when they hail the future. But the 
state is transitional since the time arrives when the future becomes 
the present and ‘here and now cease to matter’; and at that 
moment the journey of the Magi ceases to be symbolic and 
becomes the universal experience of all men. 
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TWO BOOKS FOR 1960 
ANTHONY Ross, 


OME periods of history are seen chiefly through the eyes of 
S= ae who has succeeded in impressing his view of his 

age, and of himself, upon later generations. So Petrarch has 
dominated the picture of fourteenth-century learning until 
recently, and in Scotland the genius of John Knox has long 
focussed attention upon the year 1560 and upon himself as the 
national prophet leading God’s people from bondage, from 
moral ot intellectual darkness into the light of the Gospel and 
so, eventually, into the modern world. One book has impressed 
his self-portrait and his view of the Scottish reformation upon 
almost all later Scottish historiography, his History of the Reforma- 
tion of Religion within the Realm of Scotland. ‘What I have been to 
my country’, he wrote, ‘albeit this unthankful age will not know, 
yet the ages to come will be compelled to bear witness to the 
truth.” One may wonder what these ages would have said, 
if he had not written for their information; he was so short a time 
at the centre of events and contemporary sources say so little 
about him. He felt keenly this lack of recognition by his own 
‘unthankful age’ and his failure to control the revolution in 
Scotland; the bitter disappointment coloured his writing but 
through the power of that writing he has since eclipsed all his 
contemporaries in Scotland except one person, the woman who 
is perhaps an even larger figure in national legend than himself, 
Mary Stuart. 

Yet there are probably few people directly familiar with 
Knox’s History except for some quoted passages describing such 
stirring events as the deaths of Patrick Hamilton and Cardinal 
Beaton, the riot in Edinburgh on a Feast of St Giles, or the 
struggle for precedence at a cathedral door between the two 
greatest prelates in the kingdom. Such passages well illustrate the 
vigorous style and deft comic description of which Knox was a 
master. They do not illustrate the dark passion and narrow hatred 
which also mark his work, the brutality which led some of his 
friends to consider altering his manuscript after his death and 
which led the Protestant Archbishop Spottiswoode to refuse to 
accept it as the authentic work of Knox. It was not printed in 
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fact until long after his death. An attempted printing about 1586 
was suppressed and, although it was read in manuscript by some 
significant people, the first edition available to the general public 
only appeared in 1644. The date is important, for religious war 
was “ke 8 Britain, and in Scotland Knox and the spirit of the 
extreme Covenanters were to go well together. it was then that 
he came most truly into his own, the many facets of his own zeal 
reflected again in the prophets of the Covenant. 

Since then his book has been one of those more honoured 
perhaps than read, except in abbreviated popular editions. The 
standard edition by David Laing, published as long ago as 1846-8, 
is too erudite for most and too tedious even for scholars, except 
the most pertinacious, because of the oddity of Knox’s spelling 
which Laing retained. There is now, however, an attractively 
produced, pleasantly legible edition! which is a valuable working 
tool for students of Scottish history and which can be recom- 
mended to all who are interested in the quatercentenary to be 
celebrated next year. Professor Dickinson does not claim to have 
produced a critical edition, nor does he profess to be a specialist in 
Scottish ecclesiastical history. Nevertheless he has given us a 
reliable text from which to work, sufficiently modernized to be 
open to the general reader and leaving the historian with no 
excuse for ignorance of its contents. 

The introduction and the explanatory notes are an unassum- 
ing collation, for the most part, of the better historians of Knox 
and the reformation, with a valuable bibliographical note based on 
Professor Dickinson’s own study of the earliest manuscript. The 
account of the progress of events in Scotland which occupies a 
good deal of te introduction might well have been shorter, 
since so much of it is little more than paraphrase or even quotation 
from Knox himself and readers might be well advised to jump 
much of this and go straight to the text. 

Special mention should be made of an ample biographical 
index which again makes no claim to research but is based on 
existing works dealing with the period. It is useful to have so 
much material brought together; it serves as a starting point in 
closer study of the History, and at the same time illustrates the 
limitations of the works on which it is based. Knox’s account has 


1 John Knox’s History of the Reformation in Scotland. Edited by William Croft Dickinson. 
2 vols. Nelson; 84s. 
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been too easily accepted and not enough has been done to 
investigate the history of the people whose names occur in his 
pages as subjects of censure or of praise. There is still no adequate 
study of so central a figure as Mary of Lorraine! And unsatis- 
factory references in the biographical index to Scottish members 
of religious orders remind us of how much work needs to be 
done not only on Scottish monks and friars in the sixteenth 
century but on the whole matter of monasticism in Scotland. 

Here again, however, there is a recent work which can be 
recommended as a starting-point for serious study. The late 
Dr Easson’s book? is open to many criticisms but it is nevertheless 
the only book of its kind worth buying; it is indeed indispensable 
in the present state of Scottish studies. The author was not only 
a minister with pastoral duties to carry out, but a sick man who 
worked against time, in sight of death, and handicapped by the 
inaccessibility of materials necessary to his investigations. He was 
humble in discussing his own achievement and touchingly hesi- 
tant about asking assistance which might seem to take advantage 
of other men’s labours for the completion of his own. His death 
was a great loss to Scottish medieval studies. 

The elimination of spurious religious foundations was one of 
the most valuable parts of Dr Easson’s work. Leaving aside the 
section of his book which discusses medieval hospitals, and which 
will bear much revision, we have a catalogue not likely to be much 
altered by addition or subtraction—although the very first 
Benedictine house which he gives must be rejected as spurious. 
(See Innes Review, Vol. IX, p. 220.) It must be stressed, however, 
that the dates given for secularization or dissolution of religious 
foundations are highly artificial, referring as they do rather to 
definitive disposition of church property than to the suppression 
of religious life and the recognized forms of Catholic worship, 
the celebration of the Mass and the recitation of the Divine 
Office. It must also be remarked that the selection of material to 
illustrate the activities of the various religious foundations is not 
always satisfactory. The ‘significant features of their history’ are 
not simply economic or political transactions. Had Dr Easson a 
blind spot, it may be wondered, that he has so little to illustrate 
intellectual and pastoral interests? A caveat should be entered also 


2 Medieval Religious Houses: Scotland. By D. E. Easson, with a Foreword by David 
Knowles and Maps by R. Neville Hadcock. Longmans; 45s. 
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with regard to some of the introductory material in the volume 
which shows traces of Dr Easson’s working under pressure and 
shortage of time. There is need for a more critical examination of 
eighteenth-century Scottish historical collections than Dr Easson 
appears to have made. 

In view of the approaching quatercentenary of the Scottish 
reformation one use of Medieval Religious Houses: Scotland may 
be suggested to the reader as exceptionally interesting and 
illuminating. He may compile statistics of i foundations 
and relate to the estimated Scottish population at the time, 
about 400,000 at most. He will no doubt also note the concentra- 
tion of religious houses in those parts of the country most ravaged 
by English armies in the fifth decade of the century; the paucity 
of foundations north of the Highland Line; the way foundations 
of friars jostled each other in aie were in fact very small towns; 
the enormous wealth of the great abbeys in what was an impover- 
ished country with a financially strained government. A list of 

” wi prove highly suggestive, especially if pla ong- 
side a list of great th me in apparently not pat 

These two books are part of the fruit of a revival in Scottish 
historical studies which promises great things for the future. 
There is a notable increase in actual research, accompanied by 
higher standards of scholarship and an increasing Gade from 
that partisan spirit which has vitiated so much historical writing 
in Scotland and has disposed people to consider so many questions 
as settled which indeed had scarcely been properly opened. 
Catholic and Protestant scholars are working together is pen 
if not wholly untouched by emotion from the past would agree, 
with Leo XIII, that ‘The first law of history is not to tell a lie, 
the second is not to be afraid to tell the truth’. 
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A CRADLE CHRISTIAN 
RICHARD ROE 


N his latest book, Fountain of Justice\—a term used by Lord Mansfield, 
[oe of the greatest of the English Chief Justices—Professor John C. 

Wu deals in turn with law in general, the eternal law, the natural 
law, and English Common Law. This last he greets as ‘a cradle 
Christian’. 

Unlike the Roman Civil Law which is pagan in essence the English 
law even of Anglo-Saxon times is Christian law. Ethelbert has left us 
the first recorded utterance of the English law: ‘God’s fee (property) 
and the Church’s twelvefold, bishop’s fee elevenfold, priest’s fee nine- 
fold, deacon’s fee sixfold, clerk’s fee threefold’. Churches, bishops, 
priests, deacons, clerks: no German institutions these. Every trace but 
the very faintest of the old heathenry has been carefully expurgated 
from mB ae is written, for all that is written passes under ecclesiastical 
hands. A new force is already beginning to transfigure the sum and 
substance of barbaric law, before the law speaks the first words that 
we can hear. Similarly, even before he demanded the personal oath of 
loyalty of all free men, William the Norman proclaimed ‘that one 
God be honoured throughout the whole of the kingdom and that 
the Christian faith shall be kept inviolate’. The frame of the English 
constitution and of the English law was always Christian. “The law is 
the highest inheritance of the King, by which he and all his subjects. 
shall be ruled, and if there were no law there would be no king and 
no inheritance.’ 

The Roman doctrine Quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem had no 
force in England. The King is under God and the law,? Henry of 
Bracton will say in the first book of the Common Law; and in his 
time Edward I had to tell the Churchmen who asked him to repeal 
the Statute of Mortmain in return for a grant of money, that Statutes 

by Parliament could not be repealed without the consent of 
Parliament. The rhythm of the Common Law of England recognized 
three orders of law, the law of God, the law of nature, the law of the 
land. And Justice Holmes of the American Supreme Court in his 
classical work on the Common Law states that ‘the experimental 
dynamic and concrete nature of the common law makes it a much 
more thought-provoking and profitable study than the judicial 
decisions of continental courts’. Professor Wu is able accordingly to 


1 Fountain of Justice: A Study in the Natural Law, by John C. H. Wu, 11.8., J.D., LL.D. 
(Sheed and Ward; 18s.) 

2 One may remark that the words of Bracton—non sub homine sed sub deo et lege—are 
inscribed in their original Latin over the portals of the Harvard Law School. 
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cite Justice Holmes in his support: “Our law has reached broader and 
more profound generalizations than the Roman Law and at the same 
time far surpasses it in the detail with which it has been worked out. . . . 
[It was] a far more civilized system than the Roman; . . . a far more 
developed, more rational and mightier body of law than the Roman.’ 
It was to the principles of the Common Law that St Thomas More 
appealed when, after verdict, he compelled Audley the Lord Chan- 
cellor to ask what he could say why judgment should not be 
given against him. “Forasmuch, my Lord, as this Indictment is grounded 
upon an Act of Parliament directly repugnant to the laws of God and 
His Holy Church, the supreme government of which, or any part 
thereof, may no tem eo prince presume by any law to take upon 
him, as rightfully belonging to de See of Rome, a spiritual pre- 
eminence by the mouth of Our Saviour Himself, personally present 
upon the earth, only to St Peter and his successors, bishops of the same 
see by special prerogative granted; it is therefore in law, amongst 
Christian men, insufficient to charge any Christian man.’ And he 
declared that ‘this realm, being but a member and small part of the 
Church, might not make a particular law disagreeable with the general 
law of Christ’s Universal Catholic Church, no more than the City of 
London, being but one poor member in respect of the whole realm, 
might make a law against an Act of Parliament to bind the whole 
realm’ ;and further he showed ‘that it was bothcontrary to the laws and 
statutes of this our land, yet unrepealed, as they might evidently per- 
ceive in Magna Carta, quod ecclesia anglicana libera sit et habeat omnia 
jura sua integra, et libertates suas illoesas, and also to that sacred oath 
which the King’s Highness himself and every other Christian prince 
with great solemnity received at their coronation.” 


Starting with the Common Law ‘as a cradle Christian’, Professor 
Wu traces its leading ideas through Magna Carta and the pages of 
Bracton and the Year Books to = age of printing, to Sir Thomas 
More and Christopher St German who are commonly reputed to be 
the pioneers of English equity. In the intervening period the writings 
of Sir Thomas Lindon and Chief Justice Sir John Fortescue show that 
the law remained true to its Christian principles. In the opinion of Sir 
Edward Coke, Littleton’s book on Tenures was ‘the most perfect and 
absolute work that ever was written in any human science’. Littleton 
was a member of the Guild of the Holy Cross at Stratford, and seems 
to have been a good Thomist as appears from his epilogue on the 
relations of reason and of law. Sir John Forestcue, who was Chief 
Justice for many years and who seems to have been Lord Chancellor 
for a short period during the Wars of the Roses, was a profound 
scholar not only in law but also in philosophy and theology. He wrote 
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a little book on the Natural Law (De Natura Legis Naturae) and a 
famous work De Laudibus (on the Praise of the Laws of England) and 
a book on the Governance of England in which he made English 
lawyers familiar with the Thomist distinction between absolute 
monarchy and constitutional or limited monarchy (dominium regale as 
contrasted with dominium politicum et regale). Of Sir John Fortescue’s 
little Dialogue on Faith and Understanding an English historian has 
said that ‘it bears witness to the vivid religion of a busy man of affairs, 
a eigen which rings as true as the cloistered virtue of 4 Kempis’. 
The dependence of Thomas More on St Thomas Aquinas (and on 
Cajetan) is sufficiently clear from his long letter to Martin Dorpius 
written in 1515 and on several passages in the record of his trial in 1535. 
The Reformation did not wholly destroy the Christian foundations 
of the English constitution and the English law, which reappear in the 
writings and the decisions of Sir Edward Coke, and of Sir John Holt 
in the eighteenth century; and again in Lord Mansfield who put into 
words in Somersett’s Case what was implicit in our law from the 
beginning: ‘by the Common Law of England no man may hold 
property in another: let the black go free’. In the case of Lowe v. Peers 
in 1768 the Exchequer Chamber on appeal from Lord Mansfield said: 
‘The law of nature is the law of God. We mean to bottom this judg- 
ment upon the law of God, the principles of reason, morality and the 
Common Law.’ In 1917, however, the House of Lords decided, on 
Appeal, that Christianity is no longer part of the law of England, 


The second section of Dr Wu's book traces the reception of the 
Common Law in the American Union and in the made law philos- 
ophy of the Founding Fathers and gives many interesting examples 
from decisions of the American Courts in the nineteenth century. In 
the section entitled ‘In the School of Christ’, he turns to matters rather 
more theological and largely outside the scope of a legal practitioner. 
But in a chapter on Nature and Grace he includes an eloquent p: 

from a speech of Pius XII in which the Pope, after relating nde 
Roman law and the Catholic Church survived the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire, went on to say: “Thus it was that in Rome and 
in the world leavened by its civilization these two vital realities—one 
the fruit of the leading wisdom of a le and thus of human origin, 
the other a radiation from the adhd revelation announced by the 


Son of God made Man and as such of transcendent and divine origin— 
met and fused with an intimate bond; through this bond the law of 
Rome, penetrated with the new light emanating from the Christian 
message, was transformed in spirit. It was elevated in its conceptions 
and perfected in many of its institutions, receiving gradually the 
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legislative work of the Christian Emperors was born of this fertile 
union of human knowledge and divine wisdom, of which there 
remain traces so indelible that they demonstrate to the modern world 
how, between the true juridical science and the teaching of the Christian 
faith, there is no opposition but concord, because Faith cannot but 
stamp with its seal the truth which the human mind discovers and con- 
siders and systematizes.’ 

I shall conclude with the interesting passage in which Dr Wu sums 
up his personal attitude to the Common and Roman laws: “With the 
common law, which I have called a “cradle Christian”, natural wisdom 
and the Christian influence grew hand in hand in the course of the 
— the on the hand, natural 

om had reached a degree of maturity before began to 
work upon it. This is perhaps why the common law SS incihtilly 
Christian, while the Continental law is rationally Christian. Both have 
their great qualities. One possesses classical beauty, the other romantic 
charm. But I, being a convert like the Continental law, am i 
attracted by the enviable qualities of the cradle Christian who has 
Christianity running, as it were, in the blood.’ 


OBITER 


ERIC GILL IN EDINBURGH. It is nearly twenty years since he died, and the 
assessment of his work is still a matter of argument. The inevitable post- 


_ mortem decline in reputation is passing; the facets in the character of 


this extraordinary man—draughtsman, illustrator, sculptor, typo- 


' grapher, conversationalist and writer—jump into notice like digits on 


a computer, and the total sum is not yet on record. Sporadic publication 
Probably the most important collection of his drawings and records 
was that presented by Mary Gill to the Mono Corporation in 
1954; it formed the nucleus of the exhibition of lettering and type 
designs held in London in 1958. 

This exhibition has now found its way to Edinburgh and, in the 
lonely spaces of the College of Art’s sculpture court, has been making 
a quiet ee the revived interest in Eric wegen 3 is, of 
course, sever imited in scope. Some ye re) esigns, 

rinted pose, and tee of stone tab i i and a few cases of 
Blocks and books, do not make a spectacular showing. The rubbings, 
especially, are of limited value, losing inevitably the imensional 
quality of stone-cut letters and that characteristic sharpness and clarity 
of carving that distinguishes Gill’s work from that of most of his 
followers. A full-scale exhibition devoted to him would still be valu- 
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able; but there remains something provocative in the content of this 
show, in keeping with the provocative thrill of Gill’s own declarations. 

The special issue of the Monotype Recorder (Vol. 41, No. 3, 1958) 
commemorating the exhibition makes great point of this thrill through 
personal acquaintance. Those of us too young to have known it 

roperly can only view dispassionately his executed work and read 

im, sometimes with growing surprise at the very pre-war and rather 
dated context of his sayings. A master of slogans for the encouragement 
of his party, he seems to have made little 2 erie contribution to the 
study of aesthetics in these days; and much of his wider commentary 
was tied so firmly to the dead horse of distributism that it now reads as 

art of a distant and unfamiliar world. It is becoming fashionable to 
find his pre-eminence in the field of lettering and typography; and it 
may be that his finest creative output was for the purpose of industrial 
production—printing—by the machines against which he railed in 
vivid protest. 

The exhibition displays surprisingly many of the initial weaknesses 
in his abilities which he apparently overcame by the sheer force of his 
immense will. A revealing panel showing an example (1901) of his 
lettering before coming into contact with Edward Johnston at the 
Central Schools is not merely poor by the standard he subsequently set 
but thoroughly bad by any standards. The amazing development from 
1903 to the quite exquisite memorials of the 1930’s, with tight, elegant, 
distinctive lettering of incomparable precision, is a major technical and 
artistic achievement. Yet it is surprising how little joy there seems to be 
in the point of his pencil; even de well-known self-portrait in a paper 
hat (the frontispiece to the publication) is more of a brilliant at oa 
feat than a felt investigation of form and personality. His lettering never 
became persoual and evocative in the way in which Mr David Jones 
occasionally delights us ::.owadays. Gill was, after all, the superb crafts- 
man and the desiguer of the mechanistic letter. 


The main 7 among others shown in the exhibition are Perpetua, 
Sans-Serif and Joanna, each brilliant in its own way. Each is a derivation 
from Roman lettering, Perpetua the most direct and Sans-Serif the 
most extreme; he did not need to go beyond this source of inspiration. 
What is particularly fascinating to the non-specialist is the light these 
designs throw, not only on the procedure itself, but upon Gill’s 
development as an artist or craftsman (to him the same thing) in an 
increasingly industrialized society. 

Per type was frankly based upon his stone lettering, and there 
are valuable records of the procedure of translating this—through the 
hand-cut punches made by Malin in Paris in 1926, through subsequent 
drawings and amendments—to the machine-cut mass-produced letters 
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that have become so popular in text printing and in titling. He learned 
rapidly the lessons in design which the machine-minders could teach 
him; and as the story unfolds there accumulates evidence of the liveli- 
ness with which he adapted himself as a designer to the needs of large- 
scale production. Gill Sans, the for its times, had tentative begin- 
nings in directional signs at Capel-y-ffin, his Black Mountain monas- 
Yj in 1925; there remain also the comparative drawings of roman 
and block-letter types which Gill made for Douglas Cleverdon while 
convalescing at Bristol. After its stormy reception and its quick 

pularity, the demand for variations of the Sans-Serif type kept him 
ae on the ‘family’ of the type. That he himself made the geometrical 
drawings which would enable remote employees of the railways to 
copy the letters without any danger of their spoiling it by the use of 
any intelligence or freedom in execution, is the sort of thing that has 
shocked many admirers of Gill’s social theory. How does one equate 
this designer with the man who denounced gloriously the state of 
intellectual irresponsibility into which the workman was forced by 
modern society? The resolution is never quite clear. Nor is his equi- 
vocal remark about the genesis of the Joanna , designed for 
mechanized production. “Machines can do practically anything. The 
question is not what they can but what they should.’ Perhaps his 
creative abilities far outreached the scope of his theories (not an un- 
common thing among artists). In any case, Joanna was obviously 
something that a machine should do, and he produced what is surely 
one of the most beautiful and practical types that has ever added to the 
high standards of print in these countries. 

Perhaps in this activity, in which he was compelled by the nature 
of the task to throw himself fully into the enjoyment of the techniques 
of industry, he was least at war with the society in which he found 
himself; and because of that produced his most lasting contribution to 
that society. He was prides a twentieth-century figure; and it may 
be the real irony of his career that the prophet of mass-produced 
disaster, the opponent of the machine and of industrial development 
and of the intellectual irresponsibility of the workman, was in the end 
one of the outstanding industrial designers of our time. 


As far as typography was concerned, he could find (in his Essay on 
Typography) that ‘the two worlds can exist side by side, Industrialism 
becoming more strictly and nobly utilitarian as it recognizes its inherent 
limitations, and the world of human labour, ceasing any longer to 
compete with it, becoming more strictly and soberly humane’. He 

robably did us and industry a service in clarifying its limitations by 
his own work for it—and deepened as he did so the essential humanity 
in his own immensely humane and memorable personality. PJ.B. 
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REVIEWS 


FRIENDSHIP IN SAINT AUGUSTINE. By Marie Aquinas McNamara, 0.P. 
(The ws Press, Fribourg, Switzerland; Swiss Fr. 16.60, 
DM 16. 

This book is a study both of St Augustine’s ideas on friendship, and 
of his experience of it. Most previous work on this subject has either 
been included in more general studies of Augustine’s character or 
doctrine, or in considerations of his friendship with certain individuals 
—for example, with his mother, St Ambrose and St Jerome. It is 
valuable therefore to have a general study of the subject. But though 
the authoress claims to offer ‘a more complete psychological study of 
both practical and theoretical aspects of the phenomenon of friendship 
in St Augustine’, her analysis remains somewhat superficial. The 
constantly repeated pattern, reviewing Augustine’s friendship with one 
person i another, becomes a little tedious; and there is also some 
ee of matter. Nevertheless the book is excellently documented; 
references are full and quotations plentiful, revealing a good know- 
ledge of all the revelant passages in St Augustine’s writings, so that it 
will be of great service in any further studies on the subject. There is 
one printer's error on page 99 (‘. . . Jeromein to...’ for *. . . Jerome 
into . . .’); and on page 65, the date of Augustine’s meeting with 
Simplicianus should be 386, not 396. 

There are four chapters. The first three concern Augustine in relation 
to his family circle, to the friends of his youth, and to the friends of his 
adult life respectively. The fourth summarizes his conception of 
Christian friendship, which developed from the youthful expressions 
of an exceptionally affectionate character, through the denied idea of 
friendship as found in Cicero and which Augustine later adopted, into 
friendship transformed by charity and finding its fullest expression in 
the love of all men in Christ. God alone is the author and giver of 
friendship, and in him alone can it be stabilized. Consequently for the 
Christian the old pagan idea of friendship is transfigured by grace, 
robbed of its exclusiveness and its limitations, and made eternal in 
heaven, where alone it reaches its perfection. Augustine gave expression 
to this ideal by his deeds no less by his words. His untiring efforts 
to win the confidence and love of St Jerome, and his grief at the 
apostasy and corruption of Count Boniface, are but two examples of 

e first; of the second we could quote: ‘friendship is the return of 
love which another has offered; it is nothing other than love from 
which it draws its name, and it is faithful only in Christ, in whom alone 
it can be eternal’; or ‘there is no true friendship unless You weld it 
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between souls that cleave together through that charity which is shed 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is given to us’. 

Augustine was not exceptional in having a character which needed 
and gave affection (though he did have this to an exceptional degree). 
And it is in this connection that this book may have a wider value. For 
those in whom, as in Augustine, friendship is a predominant trait, the 
way of sanctification lies precisely in the loosing of their friendships 
towards God, not in the repressing of them. This is not easy to achieve; 
and it is a matter which must be approached with delicacy and balance. 
But in Augustine we see one who, under God, did achieve it; and in his 
writings we have his continuing guidance. 

Apart, however, from his mother and his mistress, Augustine’s close 
friends were all men. This is not surprising when one considers, first, 
that in his time women were still reckoned, even among Christians, 
to be of a lower status than men; and, second, that in view of his early 
life and his own character, Augustine resolved after his conversion to 
have as little to do with women as possible. But we must be careful not 
to draw a wrong concusion from these facts. There is no hint that 
Augustine rejected the possibility or the propriety of friendship 
between man and woman. And nowadays, with the fuller recognition 
of the status of women, and the fuller development of the we as of 
Powe we can place the whole of Augustine’s teaching on Christian 
friendship at the heart of marriage, which we can then see as the fullest 
expression of that friendship that is possible on earth. 

FaBIAN RADCLIFFE, O.P. 


IN THE BEGINNING. Some Greek views on the origins of life and the 
early state of Man. By W. K. C. Guthrie (Methuen; 18s.) . 
The main part of this book consists of a series of lectures given at 

Cornell University to a general audience; for more specialist readers, 

the text of the lectures has been supplemented by a considerable body 

of notes, giving references and much other valuable material, so that 

the book can be safely commended to readers of both kinds. It will, I 

think, be especially valuable to undergraduates, but at the same time 

deserves a much wider public. Professor Guthrie starts from the thesis 
that the particular value of Greek thought and civilization today is 
that classical Greece: presents ‘a microcosm, a small-scale working 
model of human society in all its phases’ whence one may learn to 
understand more accurately modes of thought and historical processes 
which, though writ larger in the modern world, are csinlahlle of the 
same kind; and he proceeds to exemplify this thesis by examining 

Greek ideas on the origins of the world and of man himself. This is 

one of the most fascinating aspects of Greek thought, but also one of 
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the most difficult to eres intelligibly, since it concerns the specula- 


tions of many ori wide-ranging, and not seldom abstruse thinkers, 
represented to us in many cases only by fragmentary remains or the 
dubious testimony of later writers; it is thus no small achievement to 
have provided an account as free alike from obscurity and from 
superficiality as the present work. 

Probably the most immediate interest of many will be the historical 
one (which Professor Guthrie calls his ‘primary aim’), namely, to 
discover what theories were actually propounded; and in this they 
will not be disappointed. The varied parade of speculations, now 
acute, now bizarre, is presented with a clarity and attractiveness of 
style which makes the reader hardly conscious of the erudition implied. 
Beyond this historical account, however, lie the more general issues 
concerning modes of thought. Professor Guthrie shows, for example, 
that though the first great change, from myth to philosophy, may be 
clearly definable in theory, in the actual speculations of individual 
thinkers both modes of thought are often inextricably interwoven; 
and again that the apparently contradictory theories of the Golden 
Age and Evolution may be seen rather as po expression of different 
attitudes to the same evidence. Above all, he ends by emphasizing the 
basic cleavage between the naturalist cosmologies La of the Pre- 
Socratics ~ the spiritual concepts of Plato and Aristotle. This cleavage 
he regards as a permanent characteristic of man’s thoughts on these 
fundamental issues, still evident today in the contrast of Marxism and 
Christianity; and its persistence, he maintains, shows how difficult it is 
for the one side to convince the other by force of argument. A thought- 
provoking conclusion, this, and perhaps a reminder: Non in dialectica 
complacuit Deo salvum facere populum suum. 

Altogether a most ie book. 

DersMOND LEAHY 


TRANSLATING Horace. Thirty Odes translated into the original 
metres with the Latin text and an Introductory and Critical Essay 
by J. B. Leishman. (Oxford, Bruno Cassirer. Distributors Faber 
and Faber; 16s. 6d.) 

This book is largely a practical implementation of the theory that, 
to present Horace adequately to English readers, not only his subject- 
matter, but also his verse-forms must be faithfully reproduced. Mr 
Leishman does however allow himself a wider range than this might 
suggest, and those equipped to read the original will find much more 
to interest than the mere consideration of the translator’s craftsmanshi 
in this presentation of a classical author by one who professes himse 
‘primarily a student and teacher of English literature’. The long and 
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well-written introductory essay, illuminated yet not overburdened 
with citations from English poetry, and leavened with not a little 
humour, shows, amongst other things, how the Restoration poets 
admired a Horace of their own creation, missing his true character, 
and gives us a striking comparison, in temperament and circumstance, 
with Marvell. Moreover, in the last section, Mr Leishman, taking 
Horace as his starting point, develops most interestingly such topics as 
poetry developed from a formula, the proper use of earlier poets, and 
the value of a poem as a thing made, independent of philosophical 
content. 


Nevertheless the prime interest is inevitably in the translation. Mr 
Leishman prepares the ground carefully. He j Ra clearly and well 
Horace’s diction and word-order (incorporating here material from 
an unpublished paper by Mr T. F. Higham). His ‘iron ration’ of Latin 

rosody is sence good, though containing one or two oddities— 
he seems at one point to presuppose an incorrect form of syllable-divi- 
sion, which he fete contradicts, and the statement that an iambic 
trimeter begins with a trochee seems to be a slip, not repeated in the 
text: the demonstration, by English examples, of the inter-relation of 
various Aeolic metres is moreover excellent. On English prosody, 
Mr Leishman emphasizes the variation of syllable length se hh 
identifiable with stress) in everyday usage, despite dictionary values, 
and makes the criterion of success hes natural reading of a line should 
automatically bring correct scansion. We are then offered thirty odes, 
lighter themes eiahieinnn: the ‘Roman’ odes, which Mr Leishman 
thinks below first-class, are not represented. There are no serious mis- 
translations, and mistakes of tone, though not entirely absent, are few. 
Formal errors of metre are avoided, but the scansion is not always 
obvious: ‘then Torquatus, lineage, eloquence, righteousness shall not’ 
may be analysable as a hexameter, but on Mr Leishman’s own terms 
it is a failure (though this is perhaps an extreme case). More common, 
I feel, are lines which though scannable are not Horatian in cadence: 
stressed monosyllables, especially at the end of a line (where Horace 
avoids them), too often cause trouble. 


Moreover, it is probably inevitable that the severe economy of 
Horace will need more words in English, and there is too often a feeling 
of overcrowdedness in the lines. And this need to compress, in addition 
to the inherent difficulty of representing an inflected by an uninflected 
language within the same verse-form, does sometimes lead to obscurity, 

mcm ate when associated with the running-on from stanza to stanza 
by which Mr Leishman lays so much store—‘ivy, / hair with which 
bound back you are so resplendent’ is but a mild example. Altogether, 
although many of the odes run quite well and some lines are extremely 
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good, I am not sure that Mr Leishman has made his case. That Aeolic 
metres—at least in the freer Greek form—can be written on these 
principles I am prepared to accept: that this is the ideal presentation of 
Horace I shall take a little more convincing. 

DESMOND LEAHY 


Tue Licut AND THE Ratnsow. By Hilda Graef. (Longmans, London; 

Newman Press, Westminster, Md; 35s.) 

‘God is always the same but his light is very differently reflected in 
the various temperaments and the schools of thought that have 
emerged throughout the ages forming, as it were, a rainbow of many 
colours. To paint a few of these and to show some main trends—by 
no means all—of Christian spirituality without too much technical 
detail is the purpose of this book’ ©. vii). These words from the 
Preface explain both the purpose and the title of this study. It is a nobly 
ambitious attempt exploring certain recurrent themes of spirituality: 
the concept of the image of God, the inter-relation between morality 
and spirituality and the everlasting paradox of the transcendence and 
the nearness of God. The prism of personalities reflecting the light of 
divine revelation includes St Gregory of Nyssa, Pseudo-Dionysius, 
St Augustine, St Bernard, St Bonaventure, St Catherine of Siena, 
Julian of Norwich, Master Eckhart, the author of the Cloud of Unknow- 
ing, St Teresa of Avila, St John of the Cross, St Ignatius, St Alphonsus 
Rodriguez, Pére de Caussade and St Teresa of Lisieux. Clearly, such a 
book can only be the result of wide reading and serious study. At the 
same time its vast scope was bound to make it somewhat heavy going 
unless it were produced according to the rule of ‘the nine years’ since 
this alone could lead to a concentration on the main issues. On the 
contrary these are here somewhat submerged in a wealth of informa- 
tion. Further reflection also might have drawn the author’s attention to 
a certain opacity of her thought on one not unimportant point: was it 
St Catherine’s experience that was coloured by precedents and not 
rather the account she gave of it? Did St Teresa of Avila see hell in 
contemporary imagery or did it merely colour her account of her 
experience? And supposing it to be the case that there is no feature of 
St Teresa’s experience which in the light of modern psychological 
knowledge would contradict a natural explanation, can one wn 
from this anything more than that modern psychology is a science 
with such presuppositions as enable it to medina natural explana- 
tions? Yet as a whole the book is a valuable and intelligent volume 
which is sure to provide nourishment for ‘the general reader’ (to whom 
the book is addressed) if he is prepared to do some chewing. 
CESLAUS VELECKY, O.P. 
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Pastor NieMé.ier. By Dietmar Schmidt. Translated by Lawrence 

Wilson. (Odhams Press; 21s.) 

A biographer should certainly admire his hero, for sympathy 
enables him to enter into the very heart of his subject. Yet if 
he lacks detachment enthusiasm will make him blind to certain 
defects and deficiencies that are rarely absent from human life. 
Dietmar Schmidt certainly has plenty of admiration for his hero 
but does not seem to have used his critical faculties to any- 
thing like a sufficient extent. Although he mentions adverse comments 
made about Nieméller by friend and foe alike, he fails to see his incon- 
sistency with regard to three important issues. The first is his apparent 
and self-confessed failing to appreciate fully the relevance of theology 
to human affairs, although he is shown to be constantly concerned 
with theological issues. The second is Niemller’s decision to apply in 
1941 from the concentration camp at Sachsenhausen for recall to active 
service in Hitler’s army. This decision is said to have been prompted in 
part by his desire to resume active opposition; yet such an opposition 
could not have been resumed without a number of false statements. 
Lastly, in his dealings with Russia Niemdller appears anxious to limit 
himself to purely religious matters but in dealing with other states he 
refuses to recognize any such narrow religious sphere. As a result of this 
double standard one gets the impression that he balances his non- 
interference on the soll of U.S.S.R. by over-interference elsewhere. 
Taken as a whole the book makes interesting reading if one over- 
looks the rather pronounced German nationalism behind some passages. 
It also makes for pleasant reading thanks to a smooth translation. 

CESLAUS VELECKY, O.P. 


GREAT ie Festivats. By James L. Monks. (Abelard Schuman; 
12s. 

The lavish dress and simple popular language of this book could 
blind one to the erudition 3 gone to making it. It traces with 
thoroughness the origin and development of the liturgy and popular 
customs gsency, By feasts of Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, 
Pentecost, Corpus Christi and the Assumption. It is to be welcomed 
for the generosity of the illustrations and a learning. 

G.A.M. 


Tue HicHianps. By Calum I. Maclean. (Batsford; 25s.) 

This is an astonishing book to come from a London publisher. 
Although Messrs Batsford have given us a number of very good books 
about Scotland, by such lively interpreters as George Blake and George 
Scott-Moncrieff, this has an unusual and permanent value as an 
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expression of Highland culture by a scholar of international repute who 
is at the same time a native Highlander who has kept his roots firm. 
It is an intensely personal book Son largely on the author’s meetings 
with people on the mainland, when collecting folklore material for 
academic archives. Because it is so personal it is sometimes less informa- 
tive than some readers might wish, especially on economic questions 
and details of social structure. Almost on every page it will remind 
other Highlanders of some person or place, some fact or story, which 
might be added to its contents. But then we remember that books must 
have their limits, especially when they belong to a series. This one 
within its limits is packed richly with description and comment, 
informed, affectionate, fair and greatly charitable, even when dealing 
with the atrocities of 1746 and the brutality and tragedy of the Clear- 
ances. There is no romantic high colour in these pages, no attempt to 
attribute monopolies of virtue or vice to any group of people. This is a 
faithful book, which no one genuinely concerned with the Highlands 
will miss. 
ANTHONY Ross, 0.?P. 


CaLuicraPHY. By Johann Georg Schwandner. (Dover Publications, 

Inc., New York: Constable, London; $10,00.) 

‘Among the more elegant of those arts which commend and orna- 
ment a man of quality, calligraphy—I am sure there will be no dispute 
—scarcely deserves to be assigned to the lowest place. . . . Calligraphy 
is a conak of Greek root. . . . It means nothing other than the art and 
manner of writing with 2 and grace. . . . Calligraphy is dedicated 
to elegance of writing and illuminating [whilst] tachygraphy . . . is 
devoted to speed. . . . While the characters drawn in calligraphy are 
elegant, with large letters that do not touch their neighbours, tachy- 
graphy, by a natural adaptation, uses casual, gracile, elongated letters 
which for speed’s sake are joined to one another.’ 

I think it is as well to make these quotations from the introduction 
to Schwandner’s Calligraphia Latina, here under review, in view of the 
widespread interest in and revival of the Italic hand during the past 
decade or so. Four years ago we were given a facsimile of a handwriting 
manual written in the sixteenth century and it may be necessary to 
point out that the present book under review is not another handwriting 
manual. Essentially, at least in Schwandner’s opinion, calligraphy 
consists of drawn letters or characters, and here we have a collection 
of ornamental initials, decorative frames and panels, calligraphic 
a ornamental flourishes, which is a tribute not only to the artist 

ut also to the engraver. Not only is it a collection which in itself is a 
most beautiful and remarkable plate book for anyone interested in 
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calligraphy, but also it is one that will prove invaluable as an in- 
exhaustible source of decorative material for all those who are interested 
in the graphic arts, commercial or otherwise. 

Schwandner’s Calligraphia Latina was first published in Vienna in 
1756 and until now has never been reprinted. The original publication 
is very rare and we are indebted to Dover Publications te this un- 
abridged reproduction which has made more widely available this 
remarkable collection of continental calligraphy; a collection beautiful, 
useful, and at a price not beyond the means of most. 

MICHAEL PLATTS, O.P. 


FATHER FLANAGAN OF Boys’ Town. By Foulton Oursler and Will 

Oursler. (A Cedar Special. The World’s Work; 5s.) 

This is a new pr edition of a book first published in 1950. 
Spencer Tracy and Mickey Rooney must have been the first to make 
Father Flanagan famous this side of the Atlantic with the film Boys’ 
Town. There, as in this book, it was made clear that though Father 
Flanagan’s guiding belief was that “There is no such thing as a bad boy’, 
he had no doubts about the fact of original sin; he used humane and 
shrewd methods to combat it. This popular edition of the story of this 
great priest must reach a large public. G.A.M. 


A ar Tutor. By Myrddin Jenkins. (University of Wales Press; 
8s. 6d. 

There has been a great need for a straightforward Welsh grammar, 
written in English, which might poe for the upper forms of 
grammar schools as well as for the private student. Mr Jenkins has 
used the resources of modern grammatical teaching (as well as sensible 
typographical arrangement) to provide a clear introduction to the 
essentially logical structure of Welsh. Even such special difficulties as 
the mutation of consonants are intelligibly set out, and the book should 
be invaluable for anyone who wants to know a living language which 
has a literature of the greatest interest and variety. LE. 


Tue Love Eruic or D. H. Lawrence. By Mark Spilka. (Dobson; 21s.) 

Though this study of Lawrence’s beliefs offers no new insight it is a 
fair presentation of a common middle-of-the-road view of Lawrence. 
It sees the religious dimension of Lawrence’s beliefs because it sees the 
true nature of love. It sees also the shortcomings of Lawrence’s position 
without exaggerating them. It detects his manicheeism but does not 
quite get round to saying that his very ‘earthiness’ and proclamation 
of the absolute goodness of the flesh was a denial of the Incarnation. 
G.A.M. 
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Tue History or Betmont Assey. By Dom Basil Whelan, 0.s.B. 

(Bloomsbury Press; 25s.) 

This is written by a member of the community at Belmont, at the 
direction of his Abbot, to mark the centenary of the monastery. The 
difficulties of writing a history in such circumstances need not be 
described. In this instance they have been remarkably overcome and 
the result is a book commendable for its frankness combined with fair- 
ness and charity, its clever balance of matters of domestic and of 
“maa interest, and its humour. It is a welcome contribution to the 

istory of the Church in England and Wales. Some useful appendices 
give the text of such important documents as the Bull Cambria Celtica 
and Bishop Brown’s letter addressed to the General Chapter of the 
English Benedictine Congregation in 1858. It is a pity that there is no 
index, for the book deserves one. AR. 


NOTICES 


Tue EncutsH Eccentrics, by Edith Sitwell (Dobson, 25s.) is a 
re-issue with fresh material. The distinguished poet presents her 
characters lyrically, not as excerpts from a psychoanalyst's case-book, 
and writes of them, as one might e with great elegance and much 
compassion. This is a most delightful book. 

In Tue Firstsorn, by Christopher Fry (O.U.P., 9s. 6d.), the charac- 
ters of the Exodus work out a theme to do with authority and freedom 
that might perhaps have been better set in occupied France. Mr Fry 
has wile the play since it was first performed in London. It has 
fine moments and fine speeches, but the language is too consistently 
high-flown to allow the persons and their problems to make a real 
impact. 

Gop, by Dom Basil Whelan, 0.s.8. (Bloomsbury, 
12s. 6d.), is a series of conferences emphasizing the happiness attainab 
in the practice of our Catholic faith. 

SaINnTE MADELEINE (Lethielleux, 540 frs.) is an interesting presenta- 
tion by Dom Albert Schmitt, Monk of Solesmes, of treatises by 
Bérulle, Coeffeteau and Bossuet on St Mary Magdalene. The first of 
these is of particular interest to the English reader as it was written for 
Henrietta Maria, wife of 6d.) 

SiteNnT Benes, by S. G. A. Luff (Longmans, 8s. 6d.), is a sequence 

ractical meditations for the Mysteries of the Rosary. It is a pleasing 
beak both in content and presentation. 

Onze Nun To ANOTHER, by Sister Mary Laurence, o.P. (Blackfriars 
Publications, 12s. 6d.), is a sensible book for nuns. It gives practical 
suggestions on how to face the religious life in contemporary terms. 
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